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and unhesitatingly pronounce them instruments of high merit. 
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SOFA-CHAIR. 


If you want your innings in the great Game of Comfort, 
you must speak for one of these Sofa-Chairs. 

It is a Sofa without 
the size and bulkiness 
of a Sofa; it is an Easy 
Chair, but with twice 
the comfort of the most 
luxurious chair, There 
are six adjustments of 
the back, and, with 
these, it meets the needs 
of every hour and the 
requirements of any oc- 

cupation — whether conversing, reading, smoking, lounging or 
sleeping. 

The frames are very artistically designed and there are 
extra broad supports for the arms. A new invention is the 
Patent Ratchet arm, which is a lever by which the adjustment 
of the back can be changed at will without disturbing one’s 
seat or interfering with comfort. 

General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent on 
receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 
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Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, 
free, 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more than 
$3,.200,000.00. 
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Tours 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


will book for several charming historical pilgrimages organized by 
Rey. Dr. Lunn, of London, 
WITH THE APPROVAL AND CO-OPERATION OF 


The Lord Bishop of Worcester, The Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, The Lord Bishop of Durham, Mr. G@lad- 
stone, Lady Henry Somerset, Mr. James 
Bryce, Professor Max Muller, Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, Joseph Parker, 

Hugh Price Hughes, W. T. 

Stead, and others. 


The finest hotels in England and Europe and the largest and 
swiftest trans-Atlantic liners will add to the charm of these trips, 
made already absolutely unique by the co-operation of such fa- 
mous folks. 

The spring tours to Italy and to the great educational confer- 
ence at Grindelwald are now rapidly filling up. The pilgrimage 
through England and Scotland, on a special saloon train, with the 
co-operation of the most famous English-speaking folks, is to 
leave New York by the steamship Paris on May 9th. It offers 
particular attractions that will probably never be duplicated. 
Prices brought within closest limits. 

Address at once 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
13 Astor Place, New York City 


Pilgrimage Bureau. 


A Manual of Practical Sociology. 


An Introduction to the Study of DEPENDENT, DEFECTIVE 
and DELINQUENT CLASSES, By Charles R. Henderson, 
D.D, of ‘the University of Chicago. 


In a field too vast for any one mind to master, this book offers 
a systematic and reasoned collection of the results of studies and 
experiences of authorities. ‘The author has had twenty years of 
almost daily practical experience with the classes to which the 
book refers, in his work as pastor, and as director of parish, insti- 
tutional and governmental agencies. 


Charles D. Kellogg, Secretary of ‘‘Charity Organization 
Society,” New York City, writes: ‘‘ It is the most logical and sys- 
tematic treatment of the subjects discussed that I have seen, and 
the book is analyzed in such a way as to make it easy of study. 
It will be an immensely useful book, and I hope to have many of 
our workers supplied with it.’’ 


**The Review of Reviews,’”? New York: ‘ We do not 
know of any other American book which covers in an abler or 
more thorough manner the particular field to which this one is 
devoted.”’ 

Cloth, 287 pages, $1.50. 


OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST TO EVERY CITIZEN. 


Witson’s THE STATE. Cloth, 720 pages, $2.00. 
Grak’s POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cloth, 598 pages, $2.00, 


Dotr’s THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. Cloth, 536 pages, 
90 cents net. 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. $1.50. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. Translated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITBATION : Irs Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Furure. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 

The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. I. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, 8. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL, 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F.Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo, 
May Powell, President. 
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Cartier to Frontenac. 
A study of Geographical Discovery in the interior of North 
America in its Historical Relations, 1534-1700; with full carto- 
graphical illustrations from contemporary sources. By JUSTIN 
Winsor, author of “Columbus,” editor of ‘‘ Narrative and 
Critical History of America.”? 8vo, $4.00. 
A book of great value on account of its abundant contributions 
to our knowledge of American history and geography. 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 


With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott and an Autographic Plan of 

Abbotsford. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

‘“« In perusing these fascinating pages we seem to live Sir Wal- 
ter’s life over again along with him.”—London Telegraph. 


In Exile, and Other Stories. 
A tasteful volume of excellent short stories, by MARY HALLOCK 
Foortr, author of ‘‘The Chosen Valley,’’ ‘‘ The Led-Horse 
Claim,’’ “John Bodewin’s Testimony,”’ ‘‘The Last Assembly 
Ball,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Poet’s Portfolio: Later Readings. 


By WiLt1AM WETMORE Story, author of “Roba di Roma,” 
‘* Fiammetta,” etc. 18mo, parchment paper or cloth, $1.00. 


A delightful little book like Mr. Story’s ‘‘ He and She,’’—a col- 
lection of charming lyrics strung on the silver thread of an enter- 
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taining conversation. 


May. 


& CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


Brave Little Holland ahd What She Taught Us. 
By Exuior Grirris, D.D., author of ‘Japan,’ 
“The Lily Among Thorns,”’ ‘‘ Matthew Calbraith Perry,’ ete. 
With illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. In Riverside Library of 
Young People, small 16mo, 75 cents. 

By three visits to Holland, and careful study of Dutch American 
archives, Dr. Griffis has gained material for a very interesting 
account of Holland and the debt we owe her for her contribution 
to American liberty and order. 


Bayou Folk. 

By Kate CuHopin. 16mo, $1.25. 

A pretty book of tales drawn from life among the Creoles and 
Acadians of Louisiana. They represent with fidelity and spirit 
characters and customs unfamiliar to most readers; they are 
admirably told, with just enough dialect for local color; and they 
can har.lly fail to be very popular. 

A Bird-Lover in the West. 

A delightful book of bird experiences and observations in Ohio, 

Utah, and Colorado, by OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of ‘In 

Nesting Time,” Bird-Ways,”’ ‘‘ Little Brothers of the Air,” 

etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Twenty Years at Sea. 

By FREDERICK STANHOPE HILL. 16mo, $1.00, 

“We can commend this book as one of the best sea tales 
recently issued, and a worthy successor of the classic book of 
Dana! [‘Two Years before the Mast’].’’"—New York Evening 
Post. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFL 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, post-paid, by 


IN & CO., BOSTON. 


Public Opinion Current Topic 
Association. 


** Study Current Events in the Light of History.” 

THE OBJECT of the Pustic Opinion Current 
Topic ASSOCIATION is to promote the systematic 
study of the great questions of the day, and by in- 
creasing the interest in current happenings, to incul- 
cate a broader view of the privileges and duties of 
citizenship. 

THE PLAN embodies the formation of clubs, with 
general details similar to those suggested in the book 
mentioned below, whose basis of work shall be the 
systematic reading of Pusitic Opinion and other 
periodical publications and the further inquiry stimu- 
lated by such reading. Debates and special papers 
are optional. 

THE DETAILS are fully outlined in an elaborate 
thirty-two page book which will be sent to any address 
for six cents in stamps. 

In his Introductory Preface, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, says: 

“Tl am a constant reader of Pusiic Opinion, and find it eminently adapted 
to the place of a text-book for classes in current topics in schools and colleges. 
I have frequent occasion to admire the skill with which the editors collect and 
present phases of thought and opinion. Pustic Opinion re-edits the editorials 
of the press of the world in such a way as to furnish the reading public with 
exactly what I have described as the ideal object of the newspaper. In view of 


all these facts.I heartily commend the Pusric Opinion Current Topic 


ASSOCIATION to thoughtful people everywhere.” 
Cardinal Gibbons says: 

“I cordially approve of your project. 
was the noble expression of a great Roman. Rome’s pee was largey 
due to the interest of her statesmen in public affairs. Our country will also 

in in power and progress in proportion as her most cultivated citizens will 

iscuss and lead public opinion.” 


Write to General Secretary, P, O. C. T. A., 
Box 348 Washington D. C. 


Nihil humanum a me alienum puto 


Subscribe for the 


WORK AT HOME, 


Subscription Price, 25 Cents a Year. 


This paper contains each month interesting information 
on all departments of Home Missionary Work ; and also 
PROGRAMMES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR MISSIONARY 
MEETINGs. 

Published monthly by the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
82 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Plaese mention THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE 


Beacon Teachers’ Agency, 


120 Tremont St., 
P. I. Merrill, Manager. BOSTON, MASS. 


Good positions for College Graduates and Teachers 
of Experience. 


AFFILIATED ACENCY. 
S. R. WINCHELL’S-TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


262 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL- 
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A PROPOSED ANGLO-AMERICAN WAR 
ALLIANCE. 


Following closely Andrew Carnegie’s scheme of an 
“ Anglo-American Reunion” and Sir G. S. Clarke’s pro- 
posal of ‘* A Naval Union with Great Britain’? comes a 
proposition by Arthur Silva White for ** An Anglo-Amer- 
ican Alliance.” Mr. White explains his scheme in a 
paper contributed to the April ‘number of the North 
American Review. He says that if he were asked to 
draft the terms of such an alliance, he would do it in 
these words : 

‘*Great Britain shall become an ally of the United 
States in the event of any European power or powers 
declaring war against the latter. On the other hand, 
the United States shall guarantee friendly neutrality in 
the event of Great Britain becoming involved in a war 


with one or more of the European powers concerning 
issues that in no way concern the pacific interests of the 
United States; and, under such circumstances, the Unit- 
ed States shall render to Great Britain every assistance, 
positive and negative, allowed to neutrals.” 

Unpleasant as it is to criticise any scheme which 
looks towards bringing about closer and more helpful 
relations between the United States and the mother 
country, the plan proposed by Mr. White strikes us as a 
most extraordinary one. It is difficult to retain one’s 
gravity as one reads the terms in which he writes his 
proposed alliance, and still more difficult, for an Ameri- 
can, to repress a smile when he examines the reasons 
given for it. What are these reasons? They may be 
summed up in two sentences: (a) A break-up of the 
British Empire is possible on account of the explosive 
condition of European affairs, and to prevent this she 
will need the United States as the only ally likely to be 
obtained ; (b) the United States is fated to participate 
in such a possible collapse, her welfare is bound up with 
the maintenance of the British Empire and she is too 
weak and undeveloped to defend her interests in case 
of an invasion from Europe. 

Mr. White develops his argument in support of the 
alliance which he proposes in this way : 

The recently concluded alliance between France and 
Russia is, judged by the national tendencies of the allies, 
a menace to the peace of Europe, and more especially is 
directed against Great Britain. France and Russia are 
aggressive and their common, hereditary enemy is Great 
Britain. ‘* Epoch-making events” are therefore probable 
in the near future. In the event of a war the British 
Empire will be shaken to its foundation, and may possi- 
bly collapse. 

The war, if declared, will be a maritime war. France 
and Russia will prey on British commerce. French land 
forces will stand ready to invade England, in case her 
fleet is defeated, and the Russian hordes will hover on the 
northwest frontier of India ready to make a descent. 
War once declared, England could not enter the Triple 
Alliance and thus secure aid, and it is not wise for her 
to enter it at present. Russia and France would there- 
fore have a fair chance of breaking up the British Em- 
pire, since no European power would come to her aid 
unless in the last extremity it might be Germany. 
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Getting thus far in Mr. White’s development of his 
argument, one is inclined to exclaim, ‘‘ Poor, unfortunate 
England!” and expects an alliance with the United 
States to be sought because the latter country is power- 
ful and amply able to bring a strong arm of defence to 
her poor tottering mother. But here the whole course of 
thought changes and England’s (shall we say) accustomed 
assumption of superiority reasserts itself, and through 
Mr. White’s mouth she comes forward and magnani- 
mously offers to take under her motherly protection her 
weak, undeveloped daughter, to defend her from Euro- 
pean aggression and to assist her ‘‘ to attain a high posi- 
tion among the nations of the world,” by fighting for 
her against all European comers and by asking nothing 
in return except such ‘‘assistance, positive and neg- 
ative,” as is ‘‘ allowed to neutrals.” This part of the 
plea is developed in a way to make every ‘‘ American” 
feel that he is nowhere, unless it be on some insignificant 
‘* back-seat ” waiting to be helped forward by the strong 
arm of John Bull. Here is the way in which Mr. White 
persuades us to ‘‘ go halves” with Great Britain : 

The welfare of the United States is bound up with 
the maintenance of the British Empire. If the latter 
should go to pieces, the former might reap some tem- 
porary advantage in the way of commerce, but could not 
meet the responsibilities imposed by an attempt to com- 
pete with a rival European power for the supremacy of 
the sea, that is, we suppose Mr. White’s vague language 
to mean, could not build up in a reasonable time a com- 
mercial marine and a navy equal to that of any conti- 
nental European power. The United States possibly 
owes its immunity, up to the present time, from European 
aggression to its relationship to England and to the 
identity of their interests. Only the slenderest political 
ties unite the great self-governing colonies to the mother- 
country. No custems union is at present possible 
between them, but a Kviegsverein is practicable and 
urgently needed. Only by maintaining their union with 
the mother-country can the colonies ever hope to secure 
their self-preservation and their independence. 

Unless some disaster befall within the next decade, the 
consolidation of the British Empire is, in Mr. White’s 
view, inevitable. He and his like are not content that 
the United States should be excluded from this world- 
embracing power. The United States will have become 
a consolidated nation before the first quarter of the next 
century. Then, without colonies of her own, the United 
States, if Great Britain maintains her empire, will have 
to take a ‘* back-seat ” in the councils of the world. She 
may become a great trading community, by the sufferance 
of Europe, but a great nation never. When she has 
reached the high level of a self-contained state, she must 
adopt a foreign policy with its risks, but without the 
apanages of Empire, such as Great Britain possesses, she 
can never become a world power. Her isolated position 


will always be assailable by a strong power. When the 
Nicaragua canal is opened the United States will dominate 
one of the chief foci of the world’s commerce and her in- 
ternational isolation will then be impossible. But without 
an adequate navy, she can never turn to herself the 
carrying trade or foreign commerce. To attain a high 
position, therefore, among the nations, the United States 
must throw in her lot with the greatest colonial power of 
the times. 

This argument of Mr. White in favor of a one-side-to- 
do-all-the-fighting war-alliance between Great Britain and 
the United States is the most extraordinary bit of reason- 
ing which has recently fallen under oureyes. One knows 
not which of it to wonder at most, its misconception and 
misapplication of the trend of European political move- 
ments, its overweening and self-satisfied estimation of the 
superiority of Great Britain whose pretended danger of 
collapse looks very much like a mere ruse to entrap un- 
wary Americans, or the astounding ignorance of the pres- 
ent character and the probable future rdle of the United 
States. Mr. White may be assured that unless he can do 
better than this to induce Americans to join his proposed 
Kriegsverein, his hope of supporting his tottering British 
Empire in this way will get no further toward realization 
than the pages on which it is printed. 

The day of Kriegsvereine is drawing to a close. ‘The 
world has nearly outgrown them, though temporary unions 
of this kind may still be occasionally made for many years 
to come. As national unity is being worked out in all 
quarters of the globe, the nations are becoming more self- 
contained and are coming to feel more deeply the impor- 
tance of maintaining their freedom from alliances which 
might imperil their interests and even their existence. 
The whole trend of national life is now clearly in this 
direction. It is a growing feeling of the necessity and 
the duty of keeping herself free from any sort of foreign 
dictation and from responsibility for the acts of other 
powers which has kept Great Britain out of the Triple 
Alliance. The covert approaches of Lord Salisbury to 
this European Bund by way of the Mediterranean met with 
little favor among the English people, and with the fall 
of his Government efforts in this direction were renounced. 
Such a course of freedom from war-entanglements on the 
part of Great Britain is dictated not so much by fear of 
possible evil consequences as by feelings of self-respect and 
by a deepening sense of national obligation. As to the 
United States, abstention from war-alliances with other 
countries is one of the ground-threads of our national life 
which has been woven fast into the fabric of our historic 
character by the shuttles of a hundred years. It is not 
simply our national isolation but our new conception of 
the meaning of national irdependence and national obli- 
gation as well which has led us to hold aloof from such 
dangerous and unworthy relations to other countries a3 
are implied in war-alliances. 
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The same growing sense of national self-respect and 
of desire to be free from responsibility for the hasty and 
selfish acts of other peoples exists in considerable measure 
in the European states, and if France and Germany 
could be freed from the hideous nightmare of fear and 
dread which sits so heavily upon them, this sense of 
national individuality self-contained and _ self-directed 
would at once develop marvellously all over the conti- 
nent. Recent feeling in Italy makes it uncertain whether 
the Triple Alliance can last much longer. The people 
are growing restless not only under the burdens imposed 
by the Alliance but also under the humiliation of having 
to play tail of the kite to Germany. Germany herself 
would chafe with even more irritation than Italy does, if 
her allies were not weaker than she and practically sub- 
ject to her dictation. The new commercial friendship 
between Russia and Germany indicates that the ‘‘ Dual 
Alliance” has no great strength and that even the em- 
pire of the Czar is aware that there is something more 
valuable and worthy than a Kriegsverein. 

This new spirit of national independence and non-inter- 
ference in the affairs of others, while incompatible with 
war-alliances, which always involve risks to purse, life 
and honor, is in complete harmony with and in fact 
demands that sort of international co-operation which 
manifests itself in commercial treaties, arbitration treaties 
and various other schemes for the public good along 


peaceful lines, and this kind of alliances, Friedensvereine, 
are sure soon to displace the war-alliances which belong 


to an age of hatred, jealousy and fear. To expect the 
United States and Great Britain to enter at this late 
hour into any sort of a war-alliance is to believe the two 
nations capable of flinging themselves headlong against 
the very current of civilization which they have been 
foremost in creating. 

Mr. White’s interpretation of the purpose of the Fran- 
co-Russian alliance has no ground on which to stand. 
It is not the interpretation given in Germany, or Austria, 
or Italy, or France; and in England it will find few sup- 
porters among those who have watched intelligently the 
course of continental events since 1872. It is well known 
that the rapprochement of France and Russia began at 
least as early as 1875, when the French ambassador at 
the Court of St. Petersburg communicated to the Czar 
what he supposed to be a scheme at Berlin to crush 
France before she should proceed any further with her 
military reorganization. Ever since that time the French 
cow and the Russian bear have been trying hard to 
lie down with each other, sometimes to the evident amuse- 
ment of spectators. That there is in both France and 
Russia a dislike for England is admitted, but that they 
have bound themselves together chiefly to destroy the 
British Empire is a far-fetched explanation of their loose 
alliance, which on the part of France finds its interpre- 
tation in her relations to her eastern neighbor and on the 
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part of Russia in her relations to south eastern Europe. To 
turn this alliance into a scare-crow to frighten England 
into increasing her navy and into seeking a war-alliance 
with the United States is, to say the least of it, ridiculous. 
Looked at from the military standpoint, the possible 
European war might make it necessary for Great Britain 
to guard a little more strongly the north-west frontier of 
her Indian possessions, but beyond that it would have no 
more effect on her stability than a war in South Amer- 
ica, provided she behaved herself and abstained from 
interfering in her neighbors’ affairs, which she is almost 
certain to do. 

But suppose the British Empire to be broken up, how 
would that affect injuriously the welfare of the United 
States? Mr. White does not attempt to say. He leaves 
the whole thing in a safe and happy obscurity. He 
appears to assume that the only way to preserve Anglo- 
Saxon civilization is to keep intact the British Empire. 
He also assumes, without giving any reason, that if the 
Empire should be broken up ‘ the great self-governing 
colonies ” must necessarily lose their autonomy and fall 
under the enslaving power of some continental state. 
This is all pure imagination and contradicted by all the 
tendencies of modern peoples to greater national freedom 
and self-direction. Most Americans think, and many 
Englishmen also, that Anglo-Saxon civilization would, on 
the contrary, be promoted if all the English colonies 
should in time separate from the mother-country and be- 
come entirely autonomous. This bas certainly been the 
result of the separation of the American colonies, as 
England herself must now confess. It would not be 
easy to decide whether she or the United States has been 
most benefited by the separation. Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion tends everywhere to produce independent, self- 
directing States, and the Empire is in no sense necessary 
to this result; in fact, it is rather a hindrance. If the 
British colonies should become free as the result of a 
European war, it is impossible, from what is known of 
the character of the European nations, to conceive any 
development of a continental power or combination of 
powers which would result in the destruction of their in- 
dependence. They would be more likely to spring at 
once into really free States strong and self-directive, and 
take their place as vigorous members of the family of 
nations. The welfare of the United States would of 
course be promoted by such a break-up of the British 
Empire, which is the only conceivable one. Her in- 
dependence would certainly be less liable to harm from 
such a group of free kindred nations than from a great 
Anglo-Saxon world-empire to which she should attach 
herself in a Kriegsverein. 

Mr. White ought to have told us what European nation 
is likely to invade us, and from what causes, in case the 
British Empire should be broken up. Every nation of 
continental Europe, despotic Russia even, respects us as 
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much as England does. The mother-country has thrown 
more obstacles in our way than all other European 
countries combined, though the time of such doings on 
her part is now happily about past. But if some Euro- 
pean power should fall upon us, what then? It is not 
easy for one who knows ‘‘ America,” her history, her 
extent, her resources and the character of her people to 
treat seriously what Mr. White says about her weakness, 
her undeveloped condition, her incoherence, her destiny 
to be only a trading community and to be satisfied to 
take a ‘‘ back-seat” in the councils of the world. Has he 
forgotten the story of the Revolution and of 1812? Does 
he not remember that in the civil war we built up and 
equipped in the short space of three years in the North 
alone an army of one million men whose military char- 
acter has never been surpassed? And the South had 
one two-thirds as large. Be this said in St. Paul’s 
manner of boasting. He asks what will be our position 
and prospects twenty-five years hence. In judging of 
this the following considerations may be noted : 

The territory of the United States, not reckoning 
Alaska, is larger than that of the Roman Empire at its 
greatest extent, or greater than the area of all Europe 
exclusive of Russia. It is a body of the richest land in 
the world, with every variety of climate and production 
and with measureless supplies of mineral wealth. If 
population continues to increase as it has done during the 
present century we shall have one hundred and fifty 
millions of people by the year 1925, and the country 
can more easily support five hundred millions than Ger- 
many can take care of her present population. All parts 
of the country are bound together by railroad systems 
the longest, finest and among the best managed in the 
world ; these are being multiplied and extended on every 
hand. The language and institutions of the people are 
the same from Maine to California and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. The United States has been a ‘‘ con- 
solidated” and ‘‘ self-contained” nation ever since the 
Revolution, and has grown continually more ‘‘ solid,” 
notwithstanding the civil war. The curse of slavery is 
gone and North and South are now one. The Nation 
exists before the States exist. Since the formation of 
the constitution which made the colonies a nation all 
Territorial domain has belonged to the general govern- 
ment and the States are set up by its authority and per- 
mission. Not more than four or five States more can be 
set up before the Territorial land will be exhausted, and 
these new States will be organized within two or three 
years. When an American speaks of the country he 
says **The United States” and never ‘‘The States.” 
Only an Englishman says the latter, and probably be- 
cause, as a rule, he does not understand the relation of 
our national and State governments. 

From these facts it may be easily seen that if the 
United States were disposed to go into military develop- 


ment she would be able in a few years to reach a condi- 
tion in which she could defy the armies and navies of the 
world, without any help from England. She does not do 
this, not because she is too undeveloped and incoherent to 
do it, but because she has a different conception of what 
it means to be ‘*‘a great nation.” She wishes to remain 
neutral, not because she does not dare to risk becoming 
involved in a European war, but because itis her purpose 
to mind her own business and to leave other nations and 
peoples at liberty to do the same. She will always re- 
main neutral towards England without any written agree- 
ment todo so, because that is part of a ‘* foreign policy” 
adopted by her over a hundred years ago. She does not 
seek isolation from other nations, but is ready to enter 
into all sorts of relations with them promotive of their 
mutual good. 

The United States has always been disposed to take a 
‘* back-seat ” in the war-councils of the world, or rather 
no seat at all, but in its peace-councils she has always 
held the ‘‘ front-seat’’ and she will try not to be pushed 
out of it. At the present hourshe stands with her arms 
outstretched towards all the nations of the world, entreat- 
ing them to form with her permanent treaties of peace. 
A ‘spirited ” foreign policy she considers beneath the 
dignity of a Christian country. Blood and territory are 
not her trade. Her ‘‘ self-aggrandizement”’ does not con- 
sist in going about with a cockade on her hat and a re- 
volver in her belt ready to get into every quarrel that 
arises. She has no colonial ambitions, because she is big 
enough already and prefers to build herself up on her own 
territories rather than to run about over the world and 
meddle in the affairs of others. When her own internal 
industries are fully developed she will become ‘‘a great 
trading community,” not by the sufferance of Europe, but 
because she considers trading by which the material inter- 
ests of all are promoted infinitely more noble than bom- 
barding cities and shooting down ‘‘ natives.” ‘ A naval 
establishment equal to its responsibilities,” whatever that 
may mean, she will probably never set up, at least we 
hope not, but she will some day prove that a great com- 
mercial marine can be built up capable of handling all her 
share of the carrying trade without ocean ‘‘ war-dogs” 
to guard, or rather obstruct, their passage. The ‘ world- 
power” which she seeks to become is not one to be ex- 
tended by the bullet, the bayonet and the battleship, but 
one which rests on equal liberty and justice for all; on 
education, religion, Christian benevolence, love and 
peace. Into an alliance with Great Britain and with all 
other nations to promote a ‘‘ world-embracing power” of 
this type she will gladly enter, but into a Kreigsverein 
whose motif is feat and distrust of those whom she has 
every reason to love and trust, she will enter — never. 
Mr. White’s voice out of ‘‘ the dead past ” will, we hope, 
find no echo on these shores. 


BenJAMIN F. TrUEBLOOD. 
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VERSUS MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


BY GEORGE W. HOSS. 


‘* Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 


An ideal education demands the perfect development 
of the whole man, head, heart, body,—uprightness of 
character and figure, breadth of scholarship and shoulder, 
In one part of this education, the ancients were wiser 
than we. Mens sana in corpore sano has not been im- 
proved upon in all the ages. A complete poise in mental 
and bodily development is obviously the true ideal, but 
means must be considered as well as ends. The secur- 
ing of the full and fine bodily development among the 
Greeks and Romans, was commendable, but the means 
and motive censurable. The motive was not health and 
manliness per se, but war, and the means largely the camp 
and military drill. Under this régime, Greece presented 
the finest physical specimens known to the world, but 
mankind, ever swaying in long pendulum-beats, vibrated 
to the other extreme in the monastic ages. Perversely 
applying Paul’s law of *‘ keeping the body under,” they 
not only neglected but oppressed, even tortured the body 
as the clog of the spirit. So, for centuries, the body was 
held as the natural enemy of the soul. Within the last 
century, the pendulum has begun to swing back again, 
and, following the usual law, the tendency is to extremes, 
if not in both ends and means, at least in means. 

Men in their haste to ends, are ever in danger of over- 
looking means, and hence often blindly follow custom 
without thought or question. So I fear in the case before 
us. We want physical development, and in our haste to 
secure it, blindly adopt the militarism of twenty centuries 
ago. In this we are not wise, and against this I enter 
my humble but earnest protest. This for various rea- 
sons: 1. That was a pagan age. Though uttered cen- 
turies before, Greece and Rome had not heard the 
proclamation, ‘* Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 2. This 
isa Christian age. Christianity, the mightiest factor of 
civilization, has been injected into the affairs of this 
world since the days of Pericles and Cesar; and the 
dominating characteristic of this new factor is ‘* peace 
on earth, good will to men.” More specifically and 
potentially, its author said, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world, else my servants would fight”. Again, ‘* Put up 
thy sword”; again, ** Love your enemies”; and again, 
“The son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives but 
to save them”. 


I respectfully submit that these and the general spirit 
of the Gospel condemn war and all training tending to 
the same. Yet in the face ofthis, a Christian age rushes 
on thoughtlessly or recklessly to the end regardless of the 
means. In view of this, what is duty, Christian duty? 
We answer, stop and discern the difference between 
ends and means, remembering that ends can not sanctify 
means. 

We all seek the end, a wholesome and healthful physi- 
cal development, but we cannot all accept the means, 
military training in the schools. Reasons: 1. It is an 


educational axiom, that what you put into the schools 
of a nation will appear in the life of that nation. 
Military training in the schools will give militarism in 
the nation. 


2. And more explicitly, ‘* Train up a child 
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in the way he should go, and when he is old, he will not de- 
part from it.” This is authority and needs no argument. 
The corollary follows with almost equal certainty; 
namely, train him up in the way he should not go, and 
when he is old he is not likely to depart from it. Train 
the boy through two, four or six years of school life to 
admire the ‘‘ pomp and circumstance of war,” and in 
after years he will be ready as a citizen, as a legislator to 
give his voice or vote for war when the least provocation 
arises. ‘The boy who has for two, four or six years of 
school life been killing his fellow-man, in imagination, 
will be too ready to kill him in fact in after life. These 
laws are as fixed and unalterable as the laws of human 
nature. It is the shallowest of sophisms to say, when he 
is older he will see differently and will change. Grant 
this and you cut the ground from under the whole sys- 
tem of education, leaving not a solid inch on which to 
stand. ‘‘ What then,” says the objector, ‘‘ shall we give 
up physical education? No; give up the means, milita- 
rism, but hold on to the end. Does any educator at the 
present day need to be told of calisthenics and gymnas- 
tics so effective in giving physical development? More, 
it is gravely questioned whether military training accom- 
plishes the end as well as other means. Says Dr. 
Seargeant, director of the gymnasium in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and an acknowledged authority, ‘‘ In reference 
to the gracefulness that is thought to characterize young 
cadets, I can only say that it is not the outcome of 
drilling and marching. If you would account for their 
graceful poise, you should see them for one or two hours 
each day under the dancing master.” He adds in sub- 
stance that the drill does not even prepare for the full 
work of the soldier, saying, ‘*‘ The great military nations 
of Europe have their recruits take from three to twelve 
months’ training in gymnastics to develop them as men 
before they are required to do the service as soldiers.’ 

Here the whole scheme seems to break down, failing to 
make soldiers and more signally failing to make men, 
the very thing elaimed by the friends of military drill 
in the schools. 

More general : 

1. Every educator knows that youth lives largely in 
the senses and imagination. This true, the display of 
weapons, the charm of music, the roar of artillery, all im- 
press the senses and fire the imagination, thus throwing a 
glamour over the anticipated field of battle. Thus un- 
consciously is awakened a love for the display and excite- 
ment of war. 

2. Our public schools were established essentially to 
make citizens, not soldiers, intelligent voters, conscien- 
tious jurymen, veracious witnesses. 

3. Good men in all departments of life are asking and 
praying for the suppression of war and the war spirit, 
hence peace societies, peace conferences and peace 
legislation looking to arbitration and final disarmament of 
all Christian nations. 

4. America is leading in this noble work ; hence let the 
schools lead America. If this be so in the secular 
schools, what should it be in the Christian schools estab- 
lished and sustained by the church? Every consideration 
would say they should lead, yet in the face of this some of 
them are zealous for military drill. Here is the very 
climax of inconsistency, the church, the professed follower 
and representative of him who came to establish peace on 
earth, yet practising a system that encourages war. Alas, 
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for human weakness and human inconsistency! Let us 
specialize. To-day a minister preaches an eloquent ser- 
mon on *‘ loving your enemies,” ‘‘ living peaceably with all 
men,” to-morrow he starts for the board meeting of his 
college. He finds the school is not growing, rather de- 
clining. Immediately, he and his coadjutors decide some- 
thing must be done, something ‘‘ to draw.” At once the 
happy(?) idea is conceived of establishing a military de- 
partment. Our minister at once concurs, and to show 
his faith by his works, makes as eloquent a plea for this 
agency of war as he did in his sermon for peace. The 
plea is largely for ‘‘ drawing,” yet this minister would be 
shocked, offended, if it were proposed to open a dance club 
or a billiard hall for the purpose of ‘‘ drawing.” Brother, 
open your eyes and see where you are. 

In closing, let us hear what military men have to say 
of war. Said Napoleon: ‘* War is the business of barba- 
rians.” Said Wellington: ** Men who have nice notions 
of religion have no business to be soldiers.” Said Sir 
Charles Napier while in the flush of victory: ‘* Accursed 
war; may I never see another shot fired.” Said fighting 
Joe Hooker : ‘* No man can be a fighting man and be a good 
man,—he must have the devil in him. ‘To kill one an- 
other, men must have their blood up and then they are just 
like devils.” 

Christian brother, will you place these statements along 
side the teachings of Christ, then ponder, weigh and 
digest, before you, by word or act, give encouragement 
to military training in Schools? The word has gone forth, 
and you cannot annul it, and you ought not to oppose it, 
** nation shal] not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 


Western School of Elocution and Oratory, 
WicairTa, Kan. 


P. S. —Since writing the above, I learn that ex-President 
Harrison has written a letter to The Century, recommend- 
ing military training in the public schools. 1. This is sin- 
cerely to be regretted because of the influence of his name. 
2. It is proof of what is claimed in this article, namely, 
that those trained or practised in the arts of war, quickly 
turn to militarism. Mr. Harrison being a professed fol- 
lower of the humble and peaceable Nazarene, it is sincerely 
to be hoped that he may, at some future day, counteract 
these words by others more in harmony with the nobler 
sentiment, ‘‘ peace on earth, good will to men.” 

H. 


PEACE IN EUROPE. 
BY PROFESSOR C. A. EGGERT. 


A student of history, who endeavors to take a broad 
view of human events, cannot fail to be struck with a fact 
that religious people consider to be the overruling provi- 
dence of God, while philosophers and historians regard it 
as a natural result of the evolution of the race, namely, 
that criminal acts so often produce beneficial results. 
History records no act more criminal than the declaration 
of war by France against Prussia in 1870. No matter 
what point of view we may take, whether we believe, 
with poets like Victor Hugo, that Paris is the sun of civ- 
ilization, and that a triumph of civilization is not too 
dearly bought by a bloody war, or whether we look upon 
war itself as something neceessary to perpetuat the man- 
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hood of a nation, meaning thereby what the Latins ex- 
pressed in the word ‘ virtus,” we are compelled to admit 
that a public assembly, a Parliament elected on the basis 
of universal suffrage, such as the legislative assembly of 
France, when it declared war against a neighboring nation 
without any assignable cause, committed a crime as great 
as it can be imagined. The vote for the declaration of 
war was almost unanimous. Perhaps never in history 
was there such a unanimity for such a monstrous purpose. 
Both Germany and France saw their young manhood dec- 
imated. The three decisive battles near Metz alone, 
from the 14th to 18th of August, 1870, caused a loss of 
40,847 dead and wounded to the Prussians, and of 32,842 
to the French. Subsequently, after the surrender of 
Bazaine, it was found that the French had buried 25,000 
of their men in the graveyards of Metz. 

It is horrible to think of these facts, and we can well 
understand that the French people became sobered when 
these facts came home to them. They naturally reflected, 
inquired, studied. They came to the conclusion that they 
had made a mistake. Then they went to work and soon an- 
other France made its appearance. That France saw and 
felt that Paris had been too long the only thinking and 
acting part of France; that the French people had been 
ignorant, because the people of Paris had been considered 
the guardians and managers of the public interests, and 
that because Paris, for two hundred years, had received 
the special care of every French ruler, it had become arro- 
gant and dictatorial to such a degree that the great French 
nation could no longer afford to be misled by the caprices 
and ebullition of their brilliant capital. A total and rad- 
ical change was not possible at once, but the steps taken 
to secure the enlightenment of the provinces tended in 
the direction of such a change. The schools were secu- 
larized, and greatly improved, the teachers received 
higher pay, their number was largely increased, and, at 
the same time, a higher aim was placed before them. The 
great proportion of illiterates in 1870-71 has greatly de- 
creased, and, as a consequence, the French people outside 
of Paris are steadily gaining in influence in the National 
assembly. If to-day a set of adventurers in Paris should 
call on the representatives of the French people to vote 
for a war against any nation that wished to live in peace 
with France, there would be a shout of indignation, and, 
perhaps, a rigid prosecution, as the only answer. It can- 
not be denied, though, that the French feel deeply the 
pangs of wounded vanity inflicted by their defeats. 

Hence, any appeal to their patriotism (which is, after 
all, only the more dignified form of vanity) finds them 
ready for almost any sacrifice. It is a most remarkable 
fact, and one that deserves the closest attention from the 
friends of peace in France, that all the monstrous appro- 
priations for military purposes have been adopted without 
discussion. It is considered a patriotic duty to vote for 
whatever the minister of war demands, and he who would 
raise objections, such as are so generally made in the Ger- 
man parliament, would be denounced a traitor to his 
country. The armaments to which this free republican 
nation submits without a murmur are relatively greater 
than those of any other nation ; they are even absolutely 
greater than those of Germany, though this country has 
millions more inhabitants. It is difficult to believe that 
such an enormous army, that such unparalleled armaments, 
that this continuous pushing her supposed enemy, Ger- 
many, to similar measures in the vain hope, perhaps, of 
bankrupting her, has no other motive than the fear that 
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some other power may prove as unscrupulous in regard 
to her, as France, so often in past times, has proved to 
her neighbors. And yet, this very excess of military 
preparation bids fair to be a guarantee of peace, because 
in the army of France there are now found the representa- 
tives of all the classes of society, substitutes being no 
longer permitted. When the war was declared in 1870, 
the French army was recruited by conscription, and any 
man could get a substitute by paying a certain sum. 
This was not soin Germany. Even the two sons of the 
great chancellor of the North German confederation had 
to join the army as privates and to share in the most san- 
guinary engagements. 

Men are not so rash to vote for a war when they feel 
sure that the fighting must be done by themselves, or by 
their sons and nearest relations. 

The time must surely come when the French people 
will see that no war is worth the cost; that they are re- 
sponsible for the vast armaments of Europe, and that if 
they will only be true to the high ideal of a genuine repub- 
lic, an enlightened sense of honor, if not the Christian 
conscience, will make them see that it is for France to 
take the first steps toward a general disarmament. 

Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 


THE SOLIDARITY AND BROTHERHOOD OF 
NATIONS. 
FROM THE PRIZE ESSAY OF A. SEVE. 


Look at the map of Europe. Everywhere on these 
beautiful blue seas ships of every size, of all nations, 
cross each other continually. In the ports especially in 
the large ports of London, Liverpool, Hamburg, Marseilles 
— what life, what activity! Then, on land, along these 
numberless black lines that intersect the map, runs the 
railway train with its whistle resounding every instant. 
Whither are all these vessels and trains bound? They 
are carrying all over the world the enormous variety of 
products which men desire to exchange. 


See what excellent results men obtain by this exchange 
of services. At the present day the earth supports ten 
times the number of inhabitants which it held fifteen cen- 
turies ago. In this country, in former days, the fam- 
ished inhabitants, driven by misery, used to rush out 
against richer neighboring nations. But now there is 
abundant wealth for its citizens in the cultivation and 
exchange of its natural riches; and the land supports 
willions of men, 

Only eight or ten centuries ago people were at the 
mercy of atmospheric disturbances ; prolonged droughts 
in summer, heavy rains in autumn, resulted in terrible 
famines. The whole of a province was sometimes suf- 
fering from starvation, and thousands of unfortunate 
human beings were dying of that most horrible of deaths, 
and yet all the time, at no great distance, there was 
plenty, and to spare. 

Nowadays, things are changed. When scarcity be- 
falls one province, all that is needful is at once provided 
by its trade with adjoining countries. The isolation of 
nations has ceased; they no longer experience famines, 
and there reigns amongst them a feeling of security such 
as people of former days never knew. 


The nations know that they can count upon each other ; 


a compact solidarity unites them; in common now they 
suffer and rejoice together. An extra good harvest, of 
wheat for example, is not beneficial only to the people 
who obtain it, but is conveyed to other countries where 
wheat is less plentiful, thus lowering the prices and bene- 
fiting the buyers. 

In the same way, a bad harvest makes itself felt far 
beyond the country that experiences it; thus, when the 
wheat crop fails in Russia or in the United States, when 
the vintage is poor in France, Italy or Spain, the effects 
are not felt only in these countries, but there follows 
always a rise in prices which consumers in every coun- 
try quickly realize. 

The solidarity of nations is not only to be perceived 
in agricultural affairs; it is so widely spread that noth- 
ing fortunate or the reverse can happen to any nation 
without other nations sharing in it in various degrees. 
Let us suppose that some new and valuable copper mines 
are discovered in England; this would no doubt be a 
source of wealth for that country, but it would also bene- 
fit foreign buyers chiefly those of adjoining countries, 
by bringing about a lowering of prices. On the other 
hand, let us suppose that the petroleum mines of the 
United States were to become exhausted. This would 
not only be a great misfortune for America, but the 
whole world would suffer from the heightening of the 
price of this valuable mineral. 

The same experiments have been made in the indus- 
trial arts. England, thanks to the genius of one of her 
children, has attained to the spinning of wool and cotton 
by machinery, and France to reproducing the most mag- 
nificent designs by artistic weaving. Who has derived 
advantage from this? England and France, of course, 
but other countries also; for since these discoveries, 
woollen stuffs and cotton and silk goods have been greatly 
lowered in price, and thus foreign consumers have been 
able to obtain them under more favorable conditions. 


But these grand inventions, far from being only com- 
mon to France and England, have not been long in spread- 
ing to other countries; just as in family life brothers 
render each other timely succor and assistance, and 
benefit each other by their mutual attainments, by their 
peculiar talents, by the experience of each, so in the same 
way, as regards mankind in general, single discoveries 
are not only of use to the people who have made them, but 
to all nations. Thus Christopher Columbus discovers 
America, and the existence of the New World is hence- 
forward known to the Old World. Gutenberg invents 
printing, and bequeaths to all nations the enjoyment of 
his immortal discovery ; and nearer to ourselves a hum- 
ble workman of Wiirtemberg invents lucifer matches, 
and by the wise method of distribution which he devised, 
renders every day signal services to mankind. To con- 
clude, in another field of investigation, Jenner and Pas- 
teur have discovered vaccination as a preventive for 
smallpox and hydrophobia, and through these incompar- 
able results of scientific inquiry humanity is no longer 
powerless to curb these two terrible scourges. 

If we pass to subjects of a purely intellectual order, we 
may remark that in them the brotherly exchange of infor- 
mation is, at least, as striking. The marvellous labors 
of the celebrated Newton have not been useful only to the 
nation to which that renowned philosopher belonged, but 
to the whole of the human race. In the same way, it 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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A NOTABLE DOCUMENT. 
The World’s Columbian Exposition Memorial for 
International Arbitration, of which mention has hereto- 
fore been made in these columns, has at last been com- 
pleted, after some unavoidable delays, and is now to be 
transmitted to the Governments of the world. 

The Memorial was adopted by the World’s Columbian 
Commission on the 12th of October, 1893, and bears the 
signatures of seventy-nine Commissioners of the Exposi- 
tion appointed by the different States of the Union. It is 
also signed by thirty-six Directors of the Exposition ; by 
the general officers of the Exposition ; by the officers of the 
Board of Lady Managers ; and by the o‘ticers of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, under whose auspices the numerous 
Congresses and the Parliament of Religions were held. 

It carries the names of four World’s Fair Commissioners 
from Great Britain; of seven Commissioners from 
Canada; of two from New South Wales; two from 
Ceylon; two from the Cape of Good Hope; three 
from Jamaica; five from Spain; two from Portugal ; five 
from Italy ; one from Switzerland ; two from Greece ; two 
from Sweden ; three from Norway ; four from Denmark ; 
five from Brazil; three from Venezuela; three from Aus- 
tria ; three from Turkey ; two from Argentina ; three from 
Mexico; two from Costa Rica ; one from Paraguay ; three 
from Guatemala; two from Colombia; two from Japan ; 
one from Siam; two from Korea; four from Germany ; 
one from Uruguay ; two from Ecuador ; one from Hayti: 
one from Liberia; one from Bolivia; three from Belgium ; 
one from Bulgaria ; one from Curagoa ; three from Persia ; 
two from the Netherlands; one from the Orange Free 
State ; one from British Guiana ; and two from China. 

It is likewise signed by many of the officers and prom- 
inent men and women of the various Congresses held 
during the Exposition, from many countries and of all 
religious beliefs, and by distinguished people of every 
kind who spent some time at the great world’s gathering 


in Jackson Park. The whole list constitutes a weight of 
names and influence such as has perhaps never been 
appended to any previous document. 

Such a memorial, when finished and lying before you, 
seems to be a very simple affair, but to have conceived 
such a thing and to have brought it to a successful execu- 
tion is proof of real originality, great persistence and 
the deepest interest in the cause which the Memorial seeks 
to promote. Our readers already know that Mr. Will- 
iam E. Blackstone, of Oak Park, Ill., one of the Hono- 
rary Commissioners of the Exposition, was the originator 
of the Memorial. He has, with great labor and at large 
expense, completed it and delivered copies of it to Sec- 
retary Gresham who has kindly consented to transmit 
them to the several Governments of the world. 

The Souvenir Copy of the Memorial which now lies 
before us is very handsomely gotten up. All the signa- 
tures are reproduced in fac-simile and printed on heavy 
white paper. ‘They cover fifty pages. There is an 
appendix of sixteen pages containing addresses on the 
subject of arbitration by Judge Thomas M. Cooley, 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Prof. Emile de Laveleye, 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Hon. C. C. Bonney, ex- 
President Harrison, Bishop J. P. Newman and others, 
and articles giving the size and cost of armies, the history 
of legislative action in behalf of arbitration, ete. The 
whole is bound in beautiful white cloth and on the front 
of the cover are stamped in gilt letters the words: ‘* Tur 
Worvp’s Cotumpian Exposition Memoriat ror Inrer- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION.” 


The words of the Memorial are as follows: 
“* To the Governments of the World. 


‘*The undersigned, citizens of many countries, gathered 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, in the 
United States of America, recognizing the advantages ac- 
cruing to those nations uhich have pursued the policy of ar- 
bitrating international disputes, and desiring that the like 
benefits may in the future be enjoyed by all nations, and 
deeming this a fitting opportunity, do hereby join in this 
memorial to all our various Governments, praying that 
they will unitedly agree, by mutual treaties, to submit for 
settlement by arbitration all such international questions 
and differences as shall fail of satisfactory solution by the 
ordinary peaceful negotiations. And for this the petition- 
ers will ever pray. 

“Tt is requested that a copy of this memorial shall be pre- 
sented to each of the governments of the world.” 

It need not be said that among the many influences 
working to bring about the peace and harmonious co-op- 
eration of the nations this memorial, growing out of the 
greatest world’s gathering ever held and seriously signed 
and supported by so many eminent people of many lands, 
and sympathized with and heartily approved by hundreds 
of thousands of others who have not been permitted to set 
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their hands to it, will prove one of the most potent and 
far-reaching. Let it go forth on its beautiful mission at- 
tended by the prayers of all those who wish to see the 
sword forever sheathed and the warlike drum-beat forever 
hushed. 


DEATH OF DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 


David Dudley Field, the eminent New York jurist, died 
at his home No. 2 Gramercy Park, New York city, on the 
15th ult., at the age of 89 years. He had just returned 
in apparently good health on the previous Wednesday 
from a six months’ sojourn in Europe, whither he had gone 
to visit his daughter, Lady Musgrave, in England. He 
was suddenly struck down with pneumonia and died in 
twenty-four hours. His interest in the cause of peace 
and his connection with the peace movement make it 
eminently fitting that we should give more than a passing 
notice to the event. 

Of his great success as a lawyer and his position for 
many years at the head of the New York bar, it is not to 
our purpose to speak, nor of his political career, first as a 
Democrat and afterward as a member of the parties 
through whose efforts slavery was checked and finally 
overthrown. His great work was not done at the bar nor 
in politics, but in the reform and codification of the law. 
In 1839 he published an article on the ‘‘ Reform of the 
Judiciary System ” and followed this in subsequent years 
by other valuab!e contributions on the same subject. In 
1882 he published his Code, on which he spent many 
years of arduous labor. This Code was afterwards 
adopted not only by New York but also by twenty-three 
other States and Territories. It greatly simplified the 
forms of procedure in the courts. A few days before he 
died he said it was his one great ambition to have his 
Codes adopted all over the world, and he thought it only a 
question of time till they would be. 

While attending the British Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science at Manchester in September, 
1866, he proposed the appointment of a Committee to 
prepare and report to the Association the outlines of an 
International Code, with a view of having a complete Code 
formed to present to governments for their ultimate sanc- 
tion. The proposition was favorably received and a com- 
mittee of jurists from different nations appointed. This 
led finally to Mr. Field’s writing his own Draft Outlines 
of an International Code, covering more than 600 pages, 
awork of great merit in its own field. His purpose 
in proposing this matter to the Social Science Asso- 
ciation was not simply to have international law, as it 
then existed, codified, but also to have ‘‘ such modifica- 
tions and improvements as the more matured civilization 
of the present age should seem to require.’’ The Code 
was to be ‘‘ such a one as should win the commendation 

of good and wise men, for international regulations, in 
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the interests of humanity and peace.” He believed that 
much might be done ‘* by the authority of public law for 
the peace and prosperity of the world.” 

This was really the beginning of the work of reform- 
ing international! law which has been going on, in differ- 
ent ways, ever since, and which is likely to progress 
much more rapidly in the immediate future. When the 
Association for the Reform and Codification of Inter- 
national Law was organized in 1873, through the efforts 
of Dr. Miles and Elihu Burritt with the co-operation of 
the English Peace Society, Mr. Field was one of the first 
to take an active and prominent part in its work. He 
was chairman for a long time of the International Code 
Committee. 


In July, 1890, Mr. Field presided at the London Peace 
Congress, the second of the series of annual universal 
peace congresses which began at Paris during the Ex- 
position in 1889. He attended nearly all of the sessions 
for four days and showed the deepest interest in all the 
proceedings. In his opening address he made a power- 
ful plea in behalf of international arbitration, saying that 
‘“most of the disagreements which arise between the 
governments of the world can, and should be, settled by 
disinterested arbiters.”’ After citing numerous cases 
where arbitration had been successful he uttered the 
following sentence whose tenderness and directness much 
impressed the Congress : 

‘* Would that, in some new evangel of peace, a voice 
could be heard and heeded, calling to France and 
Germany: Pat your swords into their sheaths, great and 
brave nations ; each of you has overcome the other many 
times in battle; strive now to overcome in the contest of 
peace; be rivals, not in arms, but in arts; in the former 
you could only hurt each other: in the latter you would 
help each other and help, too, the world.” 

Mr. Field was not a non-resistant; in fact, he believed 
strongly in the right of self-defence by the use of deadly 
force. But he had a profound aversion to war of any 
kind, and believed that if good men would turn their 
attention sincerely and earnestly to removing the causes 
of war it might be entirely banished from the earth. He 
believed that the war history of the world is a history of 
wickedness and of crime, and not of honor and glory. 
In a paper sent in August last to the Chicago Peace 
Congress, which he was unable to attend, he spoke with a 
deeply religious and solemn earnestness about the sin of 
man-killing : 

‘*If there be, as I believe there is, a moral govern- 
ment of the world, it is impossible that the Supreme 
Ruler of all things should look with complacency upon 
the maiming and killing of those whom he has made a 
little lower than the angels, the destruction of their hab- 
itations and of the fruits of their labors. Jt must be 
that at some time and in some way He will manifest his 
displeasure and punish the transgressors. Indeed we 
have the express admonition of Christ himself: ‘ Put up 
again thy sword into his place, for all they that take the 
sword shal! perish with the sword.’ I wish that some com- 
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petent historian would undertake to show by examples 
how nearly this prediction has been fulfilled.” 


He also contributed a paper to the Congress of Juris- 
prudence and Law Reform on ‘* American Progress in 
Jurisprudence.” No better a summary has recently ap- 
peared of the contributions made by the United States to 
the improvement of law both national and international. 
Though loving and honoring all other nations, he was an 
American of the truest type and spoke with the deepest 
appreciation of what his country had done for the ad- 
vancement of civilization. In this paper he said: ‘* The 
United States have also done more than any other nation 
toward making international arbitration a maxim of pub- 
lic policy and an article of public law. Within the pres- 
ent century there have been at least fifty-eight (the actual 
number is nearly eighty [Ed.) instances of arbitration be- 
tween nations, in thirty-five of which the United States 
were parties.” 

Mr. Field’s work will not cease with his death, but will 
go on deepening and widening, and he will be enrolled as 
one of the truest promoters not only of a better law but 
also of a better feeling and of better and more humane 
relations between the nations of the world. 


THE PROPOSED TRUCE. 


In face of the enormous and ever-developing arma- 
ments of Europe, the question has often come to every 
thoughtful man: ‘*What can be done practically to stay 
the evil and finally to remove it?” If it goes on it must 
lead ultimately not only to financial ruin but also to such 
a bloody convulsion as the world has never seen. Shall 
we stand by and see the awful avalanche slowly accumu- 
lating and gathering strength for its final death-plunge, 
or shall we seek to check its growth and then slowly melt 
it away? What shall be done? Where shall one begin? 
Who will take the initiative? It is evident that these 
questions are now being asked with a great depth of 
earnestness and with a sort of hopeful despair, if one 
may use the expression, which indicate that some practi- 
cal means of procedure may soon be discovered. 

It is possible, and we are inclined to think probable, 
that a really wise and practical way of approaching the 
delicate problem has been discovered in the proposed 
truce till the year 1900 put forward by Mr. Jules Simon, 
and supported by Senator Marcoartu of Spain and by the 
Marquis Pandolfi of Italy. The seriousness of the feeling 
on the subject is evidenced by the fact that a similar 
proposition for a truce of ten years has been made by 
Mr. Anspach of Brussels, even before Mr. Simon’s 
proposal; and by the additional propositions of Mr. 
Blowitz, Paris Correspondent of the London Times, for a 
reduction of the time of military service to one year, and 
of Dr. Grelling of Berlin that the European States should 
pledge themselves not to increase their armaments any 
more for a period of three years. 


The proposition for a truce has been taken up by the 
International Peace Bureau on the initiative of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association of London, 
and a circular letter addressed to all the peace sucieties 
of the world asking whether they favor the idea and if, 
so, in what manner the Governments shall be approached 
in order to induce them to hold a conference on the sub- 
ject. So far as we know the societies are all strongly 
favoring the idea of a truce, on the ground that it will 
not only stop, in all probability, the further growth of 
armaments, but that it will almost certainly result in a 
practical scheme for disarmament. The International 
Peace Bureau, which has already been officially recognized 
by both Switzerland and Denmark, will soon draw up, as 
the societies shall indicate, some plan for inducing the 
Governments to enter into some such truce as is proposed, 
by which they shall pledge themselves not to go to war 
for a specified number of years, and not to increase their 
armaments during this period. 

We do not see how any European Government can find 
any valid reason for not entering by treaty into such an 
arrangement. On the contrary, there is every reason 
why they should all do so. If it shall be entered into 
conjointly by all of them, no one will gain any advantage 
over another. 

If any nation should refuse to consider favorably a 
proposition for such a truce, it would be almost demon- 
strative evidence that its professions of a desire for peace 
were false and that its real wish was for war. 

International co-operation is becoming increasingly 
common, and such an exhibition of it would be worthy of 
the great nations of to-day whose ships are hailing each 
other on every sea, and whose life, commercial, intellect- 
ual, religious, is interlocked on every shore. Such a truce, 
in addition to its direct effects in checking the growth of 
militarism, would be of inestimable value in promoting 
this international co-operation on which hereafter all the 
best interests of the world so much depend. 

If the Interparliamentary Peace Union, which is now 
nearly as large in membership as any single national 
parliament, would undertake to secure a hearing for the 
proposed truce before the separate parliaments, it is not 
at all unlikely that a Conference of the Governments could 
be speedily arranged to prepare the details of the truce. 


Following the example set by the Swiss Federal Coun- 
cil, the Danish Chamber of Deputies has recently, by a 
large majority, voted a subsidy of about seven hundred 
francs to the International Peace Bureau. The sum of 
money is small, but the vote is full of meaning. The 
voting of support to a peace bureau is a new thing in the 
acts of parliaments. We congratulate our indefati- 
gable friend, Mr. Bajer, on the position which his country 
is thus taking in the peace movement. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The annual meeting of the American Peace Society 
will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 1 
Somerset St., Boston, at half past two o’clock, Monday, 
May 14th. The annual report of the Directors will be 
read, and other interesting matters connected with the 
peace movement will come before the meeting. It is ear- 
nestly desired that all members who are within reach of 
Boston will be present. The Secretary will be pleased 
to receive a line from such as can not be present. Any 
contribution which any may have to make in aid of the 
work will be gratefully received. 


The Fifth Interparliamentary Peace Conference, which 
is to be opened at the Hague on the 3d of next Septem- 
ber, gives promise of being a gathering of very great 
importance. The Committee of Organization consists 
of seven members of the Dutch Parliament. Dr. A. van 
Naamen van Eemnes, President of the Lower House, 
and Dr. J. G. Gleichman, President of the Upper House, 
are members of the Committee. 


‘** Enlargement and deliverance” sometimes arise from 
unexpected quarters. The cable brings over the report 


that it is the intention of Russia to muster out of service 
during the summer 200,000 troops, that they may assist in 


gathering the crops; and to reduce the war budgets, re- 
strict the military manceuvres and limit the conscription 
accordingly. This is too good to be true, but it is not to 
be disbelieved simply because it comes from Russia. This 
great empire of the north, which has been considered by 
everybody as the chief menace to the peace of Europe, 
could not add a brighter star to her crown than that of 
having been the first to commence the beneficent work of 
breaking up European militarism. 


The Columbian Liberty Bell cast last summer at 
Troy, New York, from valuable historic relics and from 
pennies contributed by thousands of children has received 
the following award from the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition : 

1. For its patriotic conception ; 

2. For its philanthropic purpose; the beneficent in- 
tent of its originator being to send it forth among the na- 
tions to ring for the triumphs of liberty and to provoke 
peace and good will throughout the world ; 

3. For its historic value ; 

4. For its excellent execution and fine tone; 

5. For its intrinsic value and beauty. 

The award is made to the United Peace Societies of the 
world. Our readers will remember that the originator of 
this bell was Mr. William O. McDowell of Newark, N. J., 
Secretary of the Human Freedom League, and the award 
belongs more properly to him than to the peace societies, 


though many members of these contributed to the bell 
fund. We congratulate Mr. McDowell on the successful 
execution of this undertaking in the interests of liberty 
and peace. The bell with its peace motto, ‘‘ A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that ye love one another,” 
will henceforth be one of the notable symbols of the uew 
spirit and of the new national and international life which 
it seeks to promote. 


Senator Sherman has introduced into the United States 
Senate the following bill in regard to an international 
court of arbitration. It is the same bill in substance as 
the one introduced by him in July, 1892. This is the 
text of the bill: 


A BILL TO PROMOTE PEACE AMONG NATIONS, AND FOR 
THE CREATION OF A TRIBUNAL OF INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the President be, and hereby is, authorized 
to appoint a commission to visit such other governments 
as he in his discretion may determine, for the purpose of 
instituting negotiations with them for the creation of a 
tribunal for international arbitration or other appropriate 
means whereby all difficulties and disputes between 
nations may be peaceably and amicably settled and wars 
prevented. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of fifty thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
out ot any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to defray the necessary expenses attendant upon 
such negotiations. 


The Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs has cabled to 
Minister Mendonca at Washington that the Melloand da 
Gama rebellion is ended. The effort of Admiral Mello to 
continue the insurrection in the South after the surrender 
of the insurgent fleet at Rio de Janeiro has quickly come 
to grief. The government fleet attacked the rebel posi- 
tion on the shore of Santa Catharina harbor on the 
morning of April 16. After three hours’ fighting the gov- 
ernment torpedo boat, Gustavo Sampaio, succeeded in 
projecting three torpedoes with such accuracy that the 
Aquidaban, which had returned the fire, was sunk. The 
government fleet then anchored in the harbor and the in- 
surgents on the shore offered no resistance. Mello has 
fled to Buenos Ayres, asked and obtained asylum. 

The sinking of the Aquidaban furnishes material for 
serious reflection on the folly of making these huge armor- 
plated vessels. She was made in England at a cost of 
$1,725,000, exclusive of her armament. She was built of 
steel, copper sheathed. She was belted by compound 
armor eleven inches thick. Her two turrets were pro- 
tected by compound armor of about the same thickness. 
Yet she was almost instantly ruined by a discharge of tor- 
pedoes and now lies at the bottom of the harbor, having 
carried many of her officers and men down with her. The 
horrors which would result from a general engagement of 
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modern battleships are enough, seen in imagination only, 
to freeze one’s blood. And yet our own liberty-and peace- 
loving country has nearly one hundred millions of dollars 
in these monstrous death-traps, and is going steadily on 
to build more. 


At a recent meeting of the friends of peace in Vienna, 
Austria, Baron Pirquet, a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, gave it as his opinion that the slow progress 
which the idea of international arbitration is making 
among the nations of continental Europe is due to the 
false notion entertained, especially among military men, 
as to the necessity of the duel as a means of vindicating 
honor. He said that this false idea ought to be vigor- 
ously attacked by public discussion, and that it could 
not continue always. He said that it seemed to him 
‘* that the duel is a sort of barometer which measures the 
war ‘depressions’ of a country. Where general opinion 
upholds the war ministers who consider the duel a privi- 
lege of the army, much time will pass before a Gladstone 
can propose arbitration as a means of solving inter- 
national conflicts. Where the duel remains, there war 
also remains.” 

One likes to believe his fellowmen of whatever nation- 
ality or class sensible. But it is difficult to find any 
evidence of the possession of good sense in the support 
of the duel. The whole thing is as absurd as it is wicked 
and inhuman. ‘The friends of humanity in Europe ought 
to attack the system boldly on all sides and drive it from 
the continent, as it has been driven from England and the 
United States. This they will do, and we are glad that 
Baron Pirquet has given them the encouragement of his 
example. 


Again war has lost its sting. Mr. Dowe, a tailor of 
Manheim, Germany, has invented a bullet-proof coat, 
which Germany intends to keep a ‘* secret.” When the 
coat was tested, Mr. Dowe stood up clad in the garment 
and let them shoot at him with the new German rifle. 
The bullets embedded themselves in the coat, but did not 
reach the wearer. Then a coat was put on a cavalry 
horse and he was made a target, with the same results. 
A little while ago war was to come to an end because 
everybody would be killed. Now it is to come to an end 
because in a little while when every soldier gets on a six- 
pound bullet-proof coat nobody can be killed. How funny ! 


The essay on ‘* Peace and War ” by A. Séve, a French 
schoolmaster, which won the prize of two hundred and 
fifty dollars offered by the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association (40 and 41 Outer Temple, Strand, 
London), has been translated into English and published 
by the Association in pamphlet form. The essay loses 
much in translation, and there is some of it with which we 
can not agree, but it contains some admirable passages. 
We quote on another page some paragraphs on the ‘‘ Sol- 
idarity and Brotherhood of Nations.” 


The Lombard Peace Union, Milan, Italy, has expressed 
itself strongly against the action of the Italian Govern- 
ment in its customs relations with Switzerland. In Novem- 
ber of last year the Government decreed that all customs 
duties should be paid in coin or in paper money with the 
price of exchange added. Switzerland objected that this 
was in violation of the commercial treaty between the two 
nations, which provided that duties should be paid in coin 
or in bank notes at their nominal value, and that any 
modifications in the customs arrangements should only be 
made with the agreement of both parties. It seems that 
Switzerland’s proposal that the subject be submitted to 
arbitrators in accordance with a clause in the treaty has 
been rejected by Italy. The Peace Union, in a strong 
resolution submitted by Mr. Mazzoleni, condemns this 
action as a violation of good faith and opposed to Italy’s 
historic antecedents in reference to arbitration. The 
breaking of a treaty stipulation is a very grave national 
sin. 


The 19th of April, the anniversary of the battle of 
Lexington, has been made a legal holiday in Massa- 
chusetts and christened ‘* Patriots’ Day.” The first 
celebration of the new holiday this year was made the 
occasion for a reproduction, in sham, of the events of 
one hundred and nineteen years ago, curiously mixed up 
with things modern. On the evening previous the bells 
were rung in the old North Church and a Paul Revere rode 
over the route from Charlestown to Concord over which 
the real Paul Revere went on that eventful night one 
hundred and nineteen years ago. There were bonfires 
and illuminations along the route to cheer the merry 
rider and the Journal reporter who flew along after him 
on a bicycle. At Concord and Lexington the day was 
observed in a very demonstrative way. A sham battle 
took place at the bridge where ‘* the embattled farmers ” 
met the British and the war of the revolution was opened. 

There were parades and speeches and a big dance in 
the evening, such as the ‘* embattled farmers” did not 
have. In the Old South Church the Daughters of the 
American Revolution had exercises in memory of the day, 
consisting of addresses by Dr. Eliot, Professor Channing 
and Edward Everett Hale, and a poem by Julia Ward 
Howe. There was much that was instructive and valu- 
able in the exercises of the day, mixed up with a good 
deal that did not do any great honor to the m2mory of 
the men who on the day of Lexington fought and died 
for American liberty. 


The 18th of April, the anniversary of the signing of 
the Pan-American Treaty, was observed by the Universal 
Peace Union in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, as 
‘* Peace Day in America.” The Common Council 
Chamber was filled with hearers. Addresses were made 
by Alfred H. Love, President of the Union, by Wm. O. 
McDowell, Secretary of the Human Freedom League, by 
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ex-Minister to Russia, Charles Emory Smith, and by 
Messrs. James M. Beck and Charles S. Keyser of the 
Philadelphia Bar. A series of resolutions was passed set- 
ting forth the value to civilization of the Pan-American 
Congress and of the Behring Sea Arbitration and express- 
ing the judgment that the time has come when the Unit- 
ed States should propose to the nations of the world to 
disarm. Greetings of Peace were sent to all the Peace 
Societies of the world. 


Many of the newspapers of the country have grown very 
patriotic over the refusal of Mayor Stuart to allow the 
Universal Peace Union to hoist the Peace and Liberty 
Flag over Independence Hall during the celebration of the 
signing of the Pan-American Treaty. We notice in the 
letter of request sent to the Mayor that nothing was said 
about hauling ‘‘Old Glory” down. The request was 
simply to put up the peace flag. We wonder if all these 
papers know that the peace flag is the national flag, every 
star and stripe of it, with a simple white border added. 
We have no criticism of the Mayor. We think he did right, 
considering the matter of precedents ; but we do not wish 
to see the peace flag located among a group of ‘‘ rags” 
where it does not belong. It is nothing more than ‘* Old 
Glory,” with a little reénforcement of peaceful white. 


Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., the veteran missionary 
and diplomat, writes to the Boston Journal stating the 
position of the missionaries in reference to the trials and 
sufferings through which the Armenian Christians are 
now passing. The crisis causes them great sorrow and 
paralyzes missionary effort in that country. A revolu- 
tionary organization exists all over Turkey for securing 
freedom by force. This organization is small and there 
is no hope of its success in the way proposed. To invite 
a conflict under the circumstances is to invite universal 
slaughter of men, women and children. The American 
missionaries, he says, will not soil their record by connec- 
tion with these revolutionary schemes. This would be 
contrary to all the principles of the gospel of peace. 
He thinks our Government might very properly unite 
with England in saying to the Porte that outrages on its 
Christian subjects must cease. 


The Governments of both the United States and Great 
Britain are taking measures in good faith to carry out the 
provisions of the Paris decision for the protection of the 
seals in Behring Sea. Bills have been. passed in Congress 
and in the British Parliament for this purpose, the pro- 
visions of which are virtually the same. Both countries 
will have a fleet of vessels in Behring Sea for the pro- 
tection of the seals during the close season, that of the 
United States being considerably larger than the British. 
On the 10th of April President Cleveland issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation : 

“ Whereas, An act of Congress entitled An act to give 


effect to the award rendered by the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion at Paris, under the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain concluded at Washington, Feb. 29, 
1892, for the purpose of submitting to arbitration certain 
questions concerning the preservation of the fur seals, 
was approved April 6, 1894, and reads as follows: 

(Here the act is quoted in full.) 

‘*Now, therefore, be it known that I, Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States of America, have caused 
the said act to be proclaimed to the end that its provi- 
sions may be known and observed, and I hereby proclaim 
that every person guilty of a violation of the provisions 
of said act will be arrested and punished as therein pro- 
vided ; and all vessels so employed, their tackle, appara- 
tus, furniture and cargo will be seized and forfeited.” 


The Golden Rule of April 19th, commenting on an arti- 
cle in that number of the paper on ‘* Modern Weapons 
of War.” says: 

‘* If with the advance in making the enginery of war 
there had been a like advance in the thirst for blood, the 
record would be a gloomy one indeed. These death-deal- 
ing monsters have sometimes been ironically called * peace- 
makers ;’ and, as Mr. Rand suggests, their practical effect 
has seemed to be to cause a shrinking from actual warfare 
and an increased tendency to settle international disputes 
by arbitration. This, to be sure, is by no means the true way 
of removing the spirit of hate that is the cause of strife ; 
yet one can hardly doubt that all the inventions of the 
age, even those for the express purpose of war, are being 
providentially used in some way to bring about the reign 
of the Prince of Peace. It has happened in times past 
that the very metal that has been used to send a shrieking 
message of hate has at another time rung out the invita- 
tion to listen to the gospel’s message of peace and good 
will ; so we may look with confident hope for the day when 
the millions that are now being spent for the weapons of 
death may be devoted to spreading throughout the world 
the word of life.” 

The ceremonies in New York on April 4th in memory 
of Kossuth were opened at sunrise by the placing of the 
white-bordered flag of liberty and peace at half mast on 
the Pulitzer building. While the various societies which 
took part in the parade were passing in review, the 
Columbian Liberty Bell was tolled ninety-two times to 
indicate Kossuth’s age. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The tariff bill has been the occasion of an immense 
amount of talk in the Senate during the past month. 
Speeches, some of them notable ones, have been made 
by Voorhees, Allison, Lodge, Hill, Morrill, Mills and 
others. The bill will not be disposed of for some weeks 
yet. It is understood that the Democratic Senators have 
reached an agreement as to a modified form of the bill 
which they will practically all support. 


The Coxey movement has awakened the attention of 
the whole country. It has proved a veritable sensation. 
Some have laughed over it, others have scolded, others 
have derided ; others still have grown serious and_philos- 
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ophized ; but everybody has given attention to the move- 
ment. The spectacle of considerable bodies of ‘‘ the 
people,” as Senator Allen calls them, marching on 
Washington from distant parts of the land, with energy 
enough to trudge all this distance, sleeping in barns, per- 
suading good people along the way to feed them, captur- 
ing railroad trains and getting free rides, shut out of 
towns by city officials, blockaded by snow in the moun- 
tains, declining offers of work, fighting with city marshals, 
riding on canal boats as freight, but still marching on to 
Washington six thousand strong—even the grave 
senators at the Capitol have been obliged to give atten- 
tion to this curious, serio-comic, social phenomenon. The 
‘‘ uprising” will probably disappear as suddenly as it 
came, like a crowd which gathers about a fire, but it 
will be a long time before the people of this country will 
cease trying to find the causes and the cure for such 
events. The social conditions through which we are 
passing are of a very serious character, and one may be 
excused if he is not able on the spot to explain satisfac- 
torily to himself the Coxey phenomenon. 


A resolution has passed the United States Senate rec- 
ommending that permission be obtained of Mexico for 
the coining of Mexican dollars by the mints of this 
country, and the President has been instructed to open 
negotiations with the Mexican authorities to obtain the de- 
sired permission. ‘The reason for this action is that the 
Mexican dollar is the unit and standard of value in China, 
which absorbs large quantities of foreign silver, and that 
in this way a new market will be opened up for our own 
silver. ‘The Chinese government will have no other coin 
as its standard except the old fashioned Mexican dollar 
which it adopted when the country first opened its ports 
to European nations. The Mexican mints can coin only 
about $25,000,000 a year, which is not sufficient to supply 
the demand. The Senate resolution proposes to pay 
Mexico the seigniorage of 4.40 per cent. which it demands 
at its own mints. Mexico will lose nothing in any way 
and will gain the amount of the seigniorage if she accepts 
the proposition, and the United States will gain both a 
wider market for its silver and an increase of its trade 
with China. The Senate proposition has the practically 
unanimous support of men of all parties, and it looks to 
us like an excellent and brotherly arrangement all round. 
It is not yet known what Mexico will do. 


The Massachusetts House of Representatives passed 
a bill giving municipal suffrage to women, by a vote of 
90 to 79, on the 29th of March. The bill was defeated 
in the Senate on the 5th of April by a vote 23 to 13. 


The action of the House of Representatives on the 


17th of April ought to settle for all time to come in this 
country the meaning of a quorum. After a stormy 
caucus meeting*of the Democrats, in which the principle 


of the rule used in the last Congress was adopted, the 
House by an overwhelming majority decided that members 
present should be counted whether they vote or not. 
This is a triumph of common sense over mere politics. 
The Republicans will now have to take their own medi- 
cine and quit at least a part of their filibustering—a thing 
which, if ever justifiable, is only so in the most extreme 
cases of danger of bad legislation. 


The South Carolina State Dispensary liquor law has 
been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the State, on the ground that it creates a State monopoly. 
This decision was reached on several cases brought be- 
fore the court as attacks upon the law of 1892 whose pro- 
visions were essentially re-enacted in the law of 1893. 
The court in delivering its opinion said that the constitu- 
tional objections were as valid against the latter as against 
the former. It is much to be regretted that this decision 
could not have been reached before the liquor war at 
Darlington which resulted in the loss of some lives and in 
the creation of an immense amount of ill-feeling. 

If the decision of the South Carolina court is good law, 
the effort to introduce the Norwegian system into this 
country will almost certainly fail. If the State has no 
legal right to monopolize the business of liquor selling, 
what shall be said of its moral right to throw the sanc- 
tions of law around the dangerous and seductive business 
of liquor drinking ? 


Hawaii finds herself in great perplexity in her endeay- 
ors to reéstablish constitutional government on a repub- 
lican basis. On the 2nd of May an election will occur of 
eighteen delegates from the different islands who shall 
meet in convention with the President, four members of 
the Executive Council and fourteen of the Advisory 
Council to frame a constitution. Qualified voters are 
being registered, every one of whom is required to take 
an oath to renounce Monarchy and support the Provi- 
sional Government. The presence of large numbers of 
Chinamen, Japanese and other foreigners in the Islands 
makes the question as to whom sufferage shall be given a 
very delicate one. We shall await with the deepest inter- 
est the results of the Constitutional Convention. 


Greece has been visited with a very destructive earth- 
quake. Scores of lives have been lost and much property 
destroyed in Athens, Thebes and other cities. 


On April 21st a great coal strike commenced, extend- 
ing over large portions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana and Illinois, and parts of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Alabama, Colorado and 
Indian Territory. The strike will involve nearly two 
hundred thousand miners. The principal purpose of the 
strike is to secure the privilege of conferences for the 
arrangement of the terms on which operations shall be 
carried on. 
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The April storm was one of the most disastrous of re- 
cent years. Nearly the whole coast of the North Atlantic 
was strewn with wrecks and the loss of life was very 
great. The stoutest ships found difficulty in weathering 
the storm. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE WORLD’S FEDERATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The destiny of the future is in the hands of the young 
people of the present. This thought led to the holding 
of a Congress of Representative Youths last summer in 
the Art Institute in Chicago during the sessions of the 
Auxiliary Congresses of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 

Of all the numerous Congresses held in Chicago, 
numbering in all two hundred and ten, and embracing 
nearly every topic of discussion and consideration, no one 
Congress up to that date was more enthusiastically wel- 
comed or more largely attended than the Congress of 
Representative Youths, except the Woman’s Congress. 


There were forty-five hundred accredited delegates, 
and representative men and women from many parts of 
the world sent kindly greetings. 


This movement seemed to bind the young people of the 
world in one common brotherhood as the delegates were 
appointed from Europe, Asia, Australia and the West 
Indies. Many were unable to come but the principle of 
brotherly love and peace was nevertheless conveyed by 
the appointment, acceptance and message. It has been 
therefore considered best by the leaders of that Congress, 
to carry on an extension of the movement, a perpetuation 
of that work, under the title of The World’s Federation 
of Young People, and classify the organization with 
departments of Religion, Education, Temperance, Peace 
and Arbitration, Literature, Art and Music. Eligibility 
to the position of delegate to succeeding Congresses 
(which it is proposed to hold) will be decided by a com- 
petitive examination on any one of the subjects comprised 
in the department of which the aspirant is a member. 

At the close of the Congresses, The World’s Congress 
Auxiliary was made permanent under the name of the 
World’s Congress Fraternity and each of the more than 
two hundred committees (with its own great achievements) 
was requested to continue its labors in any direction it 
chose. This new organization is therefore only carrying 
out the wish of the president, Mr. C. C. Bonney. 

The officers of this organization are Rev. F. Frederick 
Bliss, President; Miss Alice M. Guernsey, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby, Secretary; Mr. W. T. 
Hughes, Treasurer ; also an Executive Committee. 

The Department of Peace in this Youths’ Federation is 
under the charge of Mrs. Ormsby. It is her desire to 
organize the young people into Peace Legions and all 
the many delegates who came to the Youths’ Congress 
last summer will be charter members of the Federation. 

The Peace flag that she presented to them at the Con- 
gress will be the banner of the legions and the badge of 
the members. 

Peace meetings of young people will be held; peace 
literature, as far as possible, distributed, and peace prin- 
ciples disseminated. 
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Military training in schools will be disapproved of by 
the members of the Peace Legions who are to promise not 
to join military companies. 

Membership in the Peace Society of Young People 
will mean membership in the Federation and will entitle 
the young person to all the privileges of the organization. 

At the earliest possible date a rally of the members 
will be held in Chicago. 

For particulars address 

Mrs. Mary Frost Ormssy, 
Secretary World's Federation of Young People, 
The Palmer House, Chicago. 
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was not for their native lands alone that Plato, Descartes, 
and Kant dived so deeply into the science of philosophy. 
Shakespeare and Moliére, after having been the delight of 
their contemporaries, have for us still the same charm; 
and the great writers, who in the olden days made the 
names of Athens and Rome illustrious, not only served 
their own countries well, but their works are still a study 
and wonder of Europe. To conclude, the incomparable 
painters and sculptors of whom Greece, Italy, and France 
are so proud, have not, in dying, ceased to be serviceable 
to men. Thanks to the marvellous progress in the art of 
engraving, their artistic influence has never been greater. 


You will perceive, also, that in the same way moral 
progress is advanced. For it cannot be without advan- 
tage to your own personal improvement that you are a 
witness of acts of devotion, courage, perseverance, loy- 
alty, even of simple politeness, or that you have read an 
account of them; thus individuals exercise a moral influ- 
ence upon each other. It was not in vain that millions 
of slaves and serfs, ground down under the hand of tyran- 
nical masters, have watered with their blood a soil which 
bore nothing for them; it has not been in vain that thou- 
sands of Christians, victims of religious persecutions, 
were burot at the stakes of the Middle Ages. In all 
times these sad excesses have revolted the consciences 
of all true and right-minded people, and public opinion 
growing stronger from age to age has at last asserted 
itself, and has brought about the triumph of that justice 
and liberty which we enjoy to-day without having suffered 
in order to obtain it. 

Thus it may be seen how many bonds unite men 
through space and time, and how all men — those who 
are alive to-day, and those who are no longer with us — 
form but one single family. 


Take a handful of earth from the first field you come 
to; there is not one of these little grains of dust, not one 
of these little pebbles in your hand, but recalls the 
labors of our forefathers. Their ploughshare has often 
turned them over, the land all around has become fertile 
by the sweat of their brow. Whole generations of work- 
ers have spent themselves in breaking up, cleaning and 
fertilizing the soil, of which we enjoy the fruits, egoists 
as we are, without a thought of those to whom we owe 
them. ‘The corn which makes our bread, the vegetables, 
fruits, numberless plants, domestic animals —the com- 
panions of our toil and furnishing food for our table — 
all these things have been patiently acquired by our 
fathers, whose fortunate heirs we are. Even the sim- 
plest article of clothing and the commonest cooking uten- 
sil are the outcome of a long series of persevering efforts, 
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or progressive attempts and improvements, on the part 
of those who have gone before us, and without which the 
manufacture of these useful articles would not be so 
easy nor so swift as it is to-day. 

You cannot raise your eyes nor take a single step with- 
out meeting everywhere with signs of benefits derived 
from our ancestors. The roads — for the most part they 
made them. The villages and towns in which we dwell 
and the monuments that adorn them — we owe to them. 
The magnificent civilization of which we are so proud, 
the imposing array of sciences so wonderfully perfected, 
the priceless treasures of literature and art — all are the 
slow and progressive achievements of past generations, 
and our only glory will be to add some little contribution 
to these, that we may in our turn transmit it to those who 
shall come after us. 

In the meantime, we who are living to-day, descendants 
of the same ancestors, we form a generation of the great 
human family. All men are our brothers, and the earth 
is the common dwelling given to us to abide in for a lit- 
tle while, each in our turn. Why should we spend our 
fleeting existence in injuring or destroying each other? 
The goodness of the Author of all things has decreed 
that a thousand bonds should unite us. We have the 
same origin, the same interests. The same intelligence, 
in various degrees, shines in each one of us; and the 
human conscience speaks in the breast of all, showing that, 
alone amongst created beings, man lives to fulfil his duty 
and to receive in this earthly life an exact reward accord- 
ing to his deeds. This very fact proves clearly to all 
men the superiority of their nature and their destiny, 
and shadows forth the natural harmony that ought to 
prevail in all their social intercourse. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Following the offer of prizes to college students made 
by the American Peace Society, comes one by another 
society. The following note which we are glad to insert 
gives the conditions of the competition : 


The Peace Association of Friends in America, offer a 
prize of $75 for the best essay, $50 for the second best, 
and $25 for the third best essay on the following topic: 
“War inconsistent with the teaching and spirit of 
Christ and hence unwise and unnessary.”’ The essay 
must be written by a student attending some college 
in the United States. It must contain not less than five 
thousand words nor more than eight thousand. It must 
be well written, on one side of the sheet of paper, or 
what would be better, copied with a type-writer, the 
writer retaining the original. They should be in the 
hands of the secretary, Daniel Hill, Richmond, Ind., by 
the first of September, 1894. No name or place should 
be attached to the essay, but the full name and address of 
the writer should be sent with the essay to the secretary, 
who will see that they get into the hands of the Judges 
without any clue as to who the writer is. _ So the judg- 
ment cannot be biased on any personal considerations. 
The Judges are: Augustine Jones, Friends’ School, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; James E. Rhoads, Bryn Mawr, Penn. ; 
Mahalah Jay, Richmond, Ind.; Ellen C. Wright, Wil- 
mington, Ohio; and Truman C. Kenworthy, Des Moines, 
Iowa. All essays submitted become the property of the 
Association. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 
FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 


The Farm, Field and Fireside, of Chicago, one of the 
best agricultural journals of the country, after quoting 
the statistics of the standing armies in Europe given by 
Mr. Archibald Forbes in a recent number of the North 
American Review, makes the following sensible com- 
ments : 

‘* What an enormous cost! almost any one will agree. 
Yes, but the figures should be viewed in different ways in 
order to take in their full meaning. To be sure, there is 
the money that goes to pay the wages of these men in the 
country, and to pay for these horses and guns, but this 
is not all. It is a waste and worse than waste, but it is 
only the beginning of the economic loss. ‘These men — 
10,413,905 in all—are subtracted from all productive 
occupations. Compute what each could earn and what 
each could add to the produced wealth of the country, and 
you begin to better comprehend the sum total of loss by 
their enlistment in the army. 

‘* Then think of the homes prevented by the military 
system. The home is the very keystone of the social arch. 
The greater part of these soldiers can make no proper 
homes. The legitimate growth of population is thus hin- 
dered. All the industries that cluster about homes in so- 
ciety are thus more or less checked. 

‘¢ The loss intellectually and morally is probably even 
more deplorable. Not only habits of useful industry are 
lost or never formed, but habits of quiet thoughtfulness, 
of literary pursuits, of scientific investigation, of humane 
and philanthropic effort — all these come in to swell the 
aggregate of the cost to society and to mankind from 
these enormous military establishments. 

‘* America, at the least, should set the example of re- 
ducing them tothe minimum. Every taxpayer is directly 
interested in this question.” 


BALTIMORE NEWS. 


After the big gun test at Indian Head, the Baltimore 
News, after giving its hearty approval to the development 
of our navy and the manufacture of these big guns, has 
a little paragraph of consolation for the Peace Societies : 

‘“‘The Peace Society, however, has reason to be encour- 
aged ; for all this is distinctly inthe direction of the abol- 
ishment of war. The cost of carrying iton must event- 
ually be too great; the weapons too big, the machinery 
too gigantic and cumbersome. In time civilized mankind 
will conclude that it is more sensible to substitute for 
costly armies and navies the more inexpensive courts of 
arbitration; argument will take the place of force and 
eminent lawyers figure above illustrious admirals and 
generals. 

If the News had been standing where the 1100 pound 
projectile, propelled by 500 pounds of powder, struck, or 
had even been compelled to pay the bills for the two test 
shots, it would probably have thought the time fully come 


to refer its case to the ‘* eminent lawyers.” 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. 


Does the Providence Journal really believe that it does 
absolutely no good to preach a great idea? It seems to 
say so in the paragraph given below, in which the utter- 
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ance of an important truth is made the occasion of saying 
what few sensible people will endorse. If the Journal 
were at all familiar with what the Peace Societies have 
done in Europe in the last twenty-five years, it would 
open its eyes and beg pardon. It says: 

‘* The closer the business interests of nations are bound 
together the greater is the natural influence making for 
peace between them. War becomes too costly then, 
aside from the mere expenditure of blood and money in 
waging it. Every new commercial treaty between Euro- 
pean nations, and the movement toward such treaties is 
now quite general all over the continent, erects a new 
safeguard against warfare. Commerce is the great 
peacemaker. It is commerce more than religion or cult- 
ure which has brought mankind out of the state of bar- 
barism of which war is a relic; and it is to commerce, in 
proportion as it approaches to world-wide freedom, that 
we must look more than to anything else to bring us to 
that era of swords beaten into ploughshares which the 
Universal Peace Societies very properly extol, but which 
they very foolishly think they can hasten by preaching on 
its advantages.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


“ If once a treaty of arbitration were made between this 
country and the United States it is certain that its exist- 
ence and operation would have an admirable effect in 
making men in all countries examine their own theories 
— mostly held unconsciously — of international relations. 
It is high time. The Government debts of the world, 
which amounted to 4000 millions in 1870, are now more 
than 6000 millions, and most of the liability is, directly 
or indirectly, due to the practice of war. In the United 
Kingdom, as Sir John Lubbock has said, ‘ one-third of 
the national income is spent in preparation for future 
wars, one-third in paying for past wars, and only one- 
third on the government of the country.’ And in Eng- 
land the burden is a mere fleabite as compared with the 
loads laid on a people like the Italians. The abolition of 
this plague of militarism can be secured only by a revolu- 
tion in men’s habit of mind. It is our habit to consider 
war as something like an ordinance of nature. Precisely 
the same thing was habitually thought about slavery. The 
most hopeful recent signs of a better state of opinion are 
the anti-militarist resolutions passed by the representa- 
tives of Continental workmen at their various international 
congresses and this exchange of sentiments between the 
two chief nations speaking English. The agitation both 
in the British and American Parliaments and in the 
French and German trade unions must be unceasingly 
kept up until the truth of Herbert Spencer’s dictum that 
‘the possibility of a superior social state, in politics, as in 
everything else, depends on the disappearance of war’ is 
recognized in a network of international arrangements for 
arbitration.” 


THE AMERICAN MACHINIST. 


Under the title of ‘* The Mechanical Value of War,” 
** Bell Crank ” in the American Machinist for April 5th re- 
plies to an article with the same title in a previous num- 
ber of the same paper by Mr. Forbes. He says: 

‘* The Peace Congress was a good thing, and if some 
fools were permitted to speak there, it should not be sur- 
prising, for they are to be found everywhere, even me- 
chanical fools being discovered occasionally. The object 
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of the Peace Congress was to promote the idea that the 
human race would be better and happier if men would re- 
frain from killing each other by the thousands as they 
have often done in past times. 


‘* Surely no one should be classed as a fool for advocat- 
ing so reasonable a thing as that, although fire-arm man- 
ufacturers and others similarly interested may think so.” 

He admits in some sentences whose irony is poorly con- 
cealed, that war and war implements, along with slavery, 
the inquisition, witchcraft, avarice, and all kinds of crime, 
have been factors in the promotion of civilization, and 
then proceeds : 


‘*T think no one would undertake to prove that the 
progress of mechanic arts would be stopped if we were to 
cease making war materials and substitute other manu- 
factures. 

‘* That many men make their living by working on war 
materials is not a sufficient reason for continuing it, for it 
must always be considered if something else can be sub- 
stituted that will be of more benefit to man. 


‘* Gunpowder is one of the manufactures which I am 
sure we would be willing to replace with something not 
so dangerous and of more direct benefit. 


‘* Mr. Forbes says, ‘ It is to-day demanded that we kill 
our enemies with arms which are as finely finished as a 
watch, and in this demand can be shown work for hun- 
dreds who, in executing it, obtain support for long years, 
while the misery our peace friends see in war is compara- 
tively of short duration.’ 

‘** This is a remarkable method of reasoning, but it will 
apply with equal force or lack of force to many other 
things. The great Chicago fire was a good thing, for the 
misery it caused was of short duration, while it gave em- 
ployment to hundreds for many years in rebuilding the 
city. The Johnstown fiood was very good for it gave em- 
ployment to many rebuilding the town, while the misery 
it caused was of short duration. 

‘¢ Thousands of men gain a living making intoxicating 
liquors, the drinking of which impairs mind and body and 
causes much misery, but mankind would be in much better 
condition if these men were employed making books for 
people to read.” 

After alluding to the World’s Fair Memorial for Arbi- 
tration and the large number of eminent names attached 
to it he declares that, 


‘** This is a good list of the fools who believe in the ob- 
ject that the Peace Congress was organized to promote. 

‘* And why all this effort to promote such an idea? 
Simply because all thoughtful students of man see plainly 
the overpowering burden which war and preparation for 
war imposes on civilization. 

** We mechanics are thought to be well up in the front 
ranks of progress, and if we are to keep our place there 
we must use our ability and knowledge to promote the hu- 
mane and beneficent principles of peace instead of the 
savagery of war.” 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 
A PROMISE OF PEACE. 


Is Europe about to behold the spectacle of swords 
being beaten into ploughshares and spears into pruning 
hooks? It almost looks that way when right upon the 
heels of the conclusion of the Russo-German treaty of 
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commerce comes the news that a like treaty has been prac- 
tically agreed upon between Russia and Austro-Hungary. 
Will the twentieth century see the political equilibrium of 
Europe maintained by commercial treaty clauses and stip- 
ulations instead of breach-loading rifles and heavy 
artillery ? 

At first glance one can hardly grasp the possibility of 
such a condition of things. But a little reflection will 
tend to the conviction that European nations are arriving 
at the conclusion that their individual prosperity and 
their collective immunity from distressing and costly wars 
can best be secured by international combinations of a 
peaceful and mutually profitable character. Nor is it 
improbable that the rulers are beginning to realize —in 
an undefined, barely tangible sort of way, perhaps — 
the pressure from below of something more satisfactory 
to their peoples than the illusive glory and limited security 
to be achieved on battle-fields. 

If a Russo-Austro-Hungarian commercial treaty be- 
comes an accomplished fact it gives, taken in connec- 
tion with the already ratified Russo-German treaty, a 
fairly safe guarantee of peace. In the event of such a 
treaty, the ever-threatening spark of trouble in the Dan- 
ube principalities would probably be completely extin- 
guished and that enfant terrible of European politics 
withdrawn from view, for in this locality is now tne con- 
stant danger of a clash between Austria and Russia. 
If the treaty in question is concluded, the strategic in- 
terests that have made those principalities the seat of 
incessant hostile intrigues on the part of Russia will prob- 
ably be dominated and overruled by the more important 
commercial interests involved in the maintenance or dis- 
ruption of such a convention. With Russia, Germany 
and Austria determined to preserve the peace ot Europe, 
little, if any, danger is to be apprehended from any other 
quarter. 

ELMIRA (N. Y.) GAZETTE. 


‘*The Philadelphia Times sees in recent tendencies 
exhibited by Emperor William signs of cheer. The im- 
portance that William has attached to the commercial 
treaty with Russia is in itself a recognition that in these 
days the interests of commerce are stronger than merely 
military interests, and that freedom of intercourse is a 
truer bond of peace than standing armies. 

‘¢ He has already made plain to the world the military 
strength of his Empire and his own readiness to fight 
upon occasion. Having done this, he is the better able 
to throw his influence, as he seems now to be doing, on 
the side of peace and the reduction of military expendi- 
ture. Germany is indeed the only power from which the 
movement for disarmament can come. She occupies the 
central place and the foremost place. No one could at- 
tribute such a movement on her part to timidity. Austria 
and Italy can both be counted upon to follow her lead, 
and she stands between Russia and France, now upon 
terms of friendship. Germany cannot propose disarma- 
ment directly to France, but if Russia will agree, France 
may be brought to the agreement also. 

‘¢* Every nation in Europe,’ says the Times, ‘ recog- 
nizes the truth that the burden of the military establish- 
ments has become intolerable, and there is not one of 
them that would not gladly reduce its offensive and 
defensive equipment if it could be sure that its neighbors 
would do likewise. The power that can lead in this 
movement would be more than ever the dominant power, 
and such an ambition is worthy of the Emperor of 
Germany.’ ” 
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The object of the manufacturers of Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap has been, ever since 1869, 
to make it of such superior quality that it 
will give universal satisfaction. Have they 
succeeded? Millions of unsolicited letters from 
women all over the country, and foreign 
countries giving it unqualified praise as the 
“very best, very purest, and most economical 
soap ever used” by the writers, give an 
affirmative answer to the above question. 
If you cannot accept the experience of 
millions who use it, after the twenty-three 
years it has been on the market, one trial 
will convince you. 


IMPO R- For washing flannels there is absolutely no other 

TANT soap that compares at all with Dobbins’ 

Electric. All other soaps shrink and turn yellow 

all woolen goods like flannels and blankets. If you use Dobbins’ 

Electric Soap, and no other, and follow directions, your flannels 
will always remain as white and as soft as when new. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MAN’G Co., 


Successors to I, L, Cragin & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


NEW EYES CATARACTS, SCARS or FILMS AB- 


SORBED. Our home treatment CURES 
Diseased Eyes or Lids when all others fail. Hundreds convinced. 
Pamphlet free. No Risk. Address ‘THE EYE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


The I'riends Review, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1847. 


Pure, Spiritual Christianity, 

It considers the importance of religious experience, methods 
of Christian work, Christianity practically applied to politics, 
business, home and moral reforms. It is a journal of present 
rather than of past issues, and is alive to the religious thoughts of 
the day. Price, $2.00 a year; single copies, 5 cents. A good 
medium for advertisers. 


NEW HAMMOND 


(SHUTTLE AND ANVIL MODEL) 


The 


Is a good manifolder, and the touch —softly staccato —is exquisite. 
SENT ON TRIAL AND TO RENT. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company, 
300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
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1894. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE Society.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Arr. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
Promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members, 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President» 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honory Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them, 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


the Society. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue Socra, aND Morar Aspscts or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post- 
paid, 10 cents. 

Success or AnsBiTRATION. —8 pages. 
Just issued by the American Peace Socrety. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 


War UNNECESSARY AND UNcurist1an. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Tue Cominec Preace.—An Oration by Josiah Quincy, 
Esq., July 4, 1891, before the City Government of 
Boston. It is the fullest and best discussion of 
questions relating to Peace and War since Charles 
Sumner’s oration on ** The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,’’ July 4, 1845. Price, postage paid, 10 cents 
per copy. 

Dymonv’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 

Wurre City sy tHe Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. <A m of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents a copy. $1.00 per dozen. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Miuitary Dritt Scnoots. — By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 


75 cases cited. 
2 cts. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MAnkinp ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 

Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE Licut OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

Historica, Ouriine OF THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs CHaracrer AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays anv Discussions SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesatinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Sent on receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report or THe Cuicaco Peace Coneress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

Tue Coming Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Institutions For Tue Promotion oF 
Brutaity Buroitary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Tue Dress Parape at West Point.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 

Curistians TO Encace 1n War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 
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COLOONG TEA ™ 


Importers. 


rip % 


WOOD'S “May Queen” TEA 


THE 


QUEEN OF ALL TEAS. 


The choicest of the new season, garden grown, 


FORMOSA TEA. 
It fully meets the requirements of those desiring a 
strictly fine Tea of high grade. 


Sold only in packages bearing our copyrighted brand 
which is a guarantee of its uniform fine quality. 


Formosa, English Breakfast, Ceylon and 


‘* Japan varieties as desired 


Packed in Fancy Half-pound Caddies, 
<4 If your dealer does not supply it, write direct. 


THOMAS WOOD & C0. 


Importers and Dealers 


TEAS and COFFEES. 
213 and 215 State Street, - 


Boston. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co,, 


{OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues LIFE, ENDOWMENT and TERM Policies, which may be 
made payable to the beneficiaries in 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 annual 
Instalments; also Partnership and Joint Policies, with liberal 
features. 

Its TERM Policies are at very low rates of premium, participate 


in surplus annually after second year, are renewable without med- 
ical examination, and are convertible into any other form at any 
time without loss and without re-examination. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and CHEAP- 
nEss of Life Insurance this company stands unrivalled. 

For information as to rates and plans apply to 
Cc. D. HAMMER, Gen’! Agent, 119 Devonshire St., Boston. 

R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 

S. C. TozzrrR, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 

W. A. BaiLey, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass, 


THE 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Boston and Chicago. 


ONE FEE REGISTERS IN BOTH OFFICES, 


Business Offices; 
110 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 
211-213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


fe Send for Agency Manual. 


“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. By BertHa Von 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. Crown 8vo, 445 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., Lonnon ano New York. 

This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a great success on the Continent 
under the name of “Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake tbe attention of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of —— and to the possibility of 
finding a one J for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament. 

« This remarkable work is producing a great effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. It has already had a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débacle.’ . . . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much 80 as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
. . . It is as vivid in its realism as Verestschagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding ig >" 

—Critic, New York. 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO,, 


Artislig arintens, 


45 PEARL STREET; corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 


is unsurpassed, 
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